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A GOLDEN WEDDING. 



Scene. — Breakfast room in Professor Courlle/s house 

. at Tunbridge Wells, old-fashioned, but extremely 

comfortably furnished. Large French windows, c, 

leading to garden. Door down stager's.. Door up 

' stage, L, Fireplace down L. Breakfast table set for 
two, R. C. Books on sideboard, R. Sofa near fire, L. 
Large armchair behind breakfast table. Small 
chair L, of table. Large presentation portrait of 
Court ley over fireplace. Young portrait of Mrs, 
Courtley hung, up L. — Young portrait of Flaviank 
hung R. . Other, old-fashioned pictures distributed. 
The whole scene bright and cheerful with flowers , etc. 

Pretty garden backing, 

Mrs. Courtley enters c. from garden with buttonhole ; 
places it on R. of table. She goes to top of table with 
her glasses on and examines a pile of letters and 
little parcels upon silver salver, 

Mrs. C. {sorting the letters and packets) For Ho- 
race ; for me ; for me ; for Horace ; for me. {pausing 
with letter in her hand) Now who can that be, i 
wonder ? {continues sorting) For me ; for my dearest; 
what a big present ! {opening it) Was there ever such 
21 post before ? {opening parcel) Fifty peaceful happy 
years since I promised to obey, serve, love and honor him ! 
My own Horace ! From the Talbots, How comical ! 
A little gold Cupid ! I'hey must have their joke, like all 
young things. Why, Thomas Talbot isn't fifty yet. How 
Horace win laugh ! {goes'SL,) Why, what's this ? {read^ 
i»^^"To the author of the'MoUusca of the United 

9 
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Kingdom.* " Horace's great book ! Some unknown 
admirer, {crosses to L.) Now this will gratify him more 
than anything, {sits on so/a, L.) 

Enter Professor Courtley, a very neat dapper man 
with clean shaven face and thick white hair. He 
wears a velvet jacket and waistcoat and rather old- 
fashioned neckcloth. Mrs. C. puts down letter^ 

Court. Ah, Adela, my sweet Adela, I have been 
trying whilst shaving to think of a golden remark ap- 
propriate to this golden day, and the result was I cut my 
chin ; but once again I would tell you how I love and 
worship you more than ever, {pows and kisses his 
wife* 5 hand) 

Mrs. C, (rising and kissing him on the cheek) God 
bless you, my good, good husband ! {crosses to r.) 

Court, {at back of table r., taking his place at the 
table) Ah 1 A flower for me 1 Yes, fifty years have 

elapsed {breaking off suddenly) Is the w[ater at the 

right temperature ? 

Mrs. C. {looking at thermometer^ which she has 
dipped in teapot, and then pouring out tea) Just 
right. 

Court, {helping himself to boiled egg) A little fisli, 
dear ? {helps her) A happy fifty years, and during the 

whole of that lengthy period Good gracious ! 

{Ringing down a piece of toast) What's this ? 

Mrs. C. Toast, dear ! 

Court. Not at all. Far From it — a dismal burlesque 
of toast. How many domestics have 

Mrs. C. Try the other piece. 

Court {doing so) This may at least pass for toast. 
I was about to say that for fifty years, Adela, this humble, 
individual has been your slave, and his present position 
in the world of science 

Mrs. C. {hands him his tea) In the very foremost 
rank — - 

Court. Is due to you and you alone. 

Mrs. C. No, no, Horace. 

Court. I say it deliberately. My fame, it is true, is 
founded on the '* Mollusca of the United Kingdom," but 

to your pluck and courage I owe {breaks off) 

When, in the name of all that is horrible, was this tgg laid ? 

Mrs. C. {rises) Why, yesterday. Brown assured 
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tne, adef the last affair, that noiie but the frewest new-1a}d 
eggs are sent here, {goet up L, to sideboard for hani\ 

Court. Horrid thing I This is the third time within 
a year that my breakfast t%% has proved a grim mockery. 

Mrs. C. (goes to him) Try the cold ham» {she helps 
hini) r « 

Court. Thank you— thank yoU — that is more than 
enough. (Adela puts dish down. Sits) Our golden 
iveddiiig-day — there is ^ a pathos in the dfcutnstance» 
Adela, a great pathos. 

Mrs. C. There is indeed, dear Horace, (taking out 
handkerchief) Great pathos. 

Court. But that's no reason why you should let it 
get the better of you — none at all. Put away that hand- 
kerchief instantly. Be merry — d'you hear, Adela? Be 
merry, I say ! 

Mrs. C. I am as me-merry as possible, (wipes her 
0yes) And now look, dear Horace, just look at the 
post ! 

Court. I shall open them afterwards. 

Mrs. C. Not forgotten yet, you see. 

Court. Forgotten 1 I don't fancy that Horace Court- 
ley will be forgotten during his own lifetime at any rate 
—eh? 

Mrs. C. {who has opened another tettef) Horace ! 
Horace ! 

Court, (jumping What's the matter ? I wish you 
wouldn't speak with notes of exclamation. They always 
affect my nerves. 

Mrs. C. Whoever do you think is coming here to- 
day ? Actually coming to see us ! 

Court. Now you're losing your head. Be excited if 
you must, but not incoherent. Who is coming ? 

Mrs. C. (giving him letter) Why, the Admiral ! 

Court. Admiral what ? Admiral who ? (reads) 
«• My dear Horace and Adela — tut — tut — calls you Adela 
—-does he ? No Admiral has the right to call you 
Adela. ^ 

Mrs. C. One has. Philip Flamank has. 

Court. What ! Is it Phil ? Dear old Phil ? And 
^oming here ? (reads) ** To-morrow being the golden 

anniversary of your start in double harness " (breaks 

ing off) What in the name of fortune does he mean ? 

. Mrs. C. a nautical term, no doubt. 
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Court, {reads) •« I am just back in England and remem- 
liered the date — so am heaving up my anchor " — {aside) 
Heaving up his anchor "i-^reading) ** and taking a cruise 
to Tunbridge Wells. My affection is still just what it was 
fifty years ago. You are both frequently in my. thoughts, 
and on such an occasion we must hang out the bunting 
and splice the iftain-bra'ce together." Splice the main- 
brace ? 
- Mrs. C. that means a cup of afternoon tea, I think. 

Court, (reads) «* I am single still — couldn't expect to 
find another " — he leaves the sentence unfinished. 

Mrs. C. Yes, Why, I wonder ? {accidentally knocks 
letters off table Uans over to pick them up) 

Court. Humph ! (aside) Think I can guess "an- 
other Adela" he would have written. No. I should 
think not. I should think not. 

Mrs. C. Fancy Philip never married ! 

Court, (finis kes letter to himself) No — evidently. 
Well, now this is an astounding communication. But we 
must keep cool and collected, {rises, fussing about) 
Why, bless my life ! He may be here to luncheon ! 

Mrs. C. (rises) Yes, and must stop to dinner too. 

Court, (crossing l. c.) Dinner — tea — everything. 
He must stop a week — a month — a year — forever, if he 
likes, {fussing about) Only don't fuss — don't fuss. 
Perhaps I had better sketch out a plan of the day's pro- 
ceedings — a programme — eh ? Yes. Get me some 
paper, love ; the back of an envelope will do. A great 
reception he must have— in fact, a magnificent reception. 

Mrs. C. Dear heart ! How it brings back the past, 
Horace ! What little accidents decide the whole happi- 
ness of women and the careers of men ! 

Court, (sits on sofa, l.) You're right, Adela ; you 
usuaHy are. (aside) And say a truer word than you 
think, (bantering) Why, bless me, a short week sooner 
and I verily believe you'd have been an Admiral's wife 
to-day instead of a Professor's. Ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. C. What nonsense, Horace ! Why, dear Phil 
and I were brother and sister in everything but fact. 

Court, (aside) How little she guessed, (to Mrs. 
C.) Well, well, good old Philip ! (lookingl., at picture) 
Why, that's how I remember him — a youngster — a boy. 
And now he's an Admiral — eh ? I can't realize it ! 

Mrs, C. No, nor I. You see we were small children 
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together, (si/s r. of hitn) Here it was that my mother 
drew us to her chair with sweet old world stories. 
{clasping hands <7/Courtley) 

Court. Ay ; and here as men we differed — a pain* 
ful memory, but it returns to me to-day. 

Mrs. C. Forget it, dear Horace. 

Court. Why, it is not so easy. This letter rolls a 
curtain off* the past. I see him now — ^just such a day as 
this, though fifty years have rolled away.- 

Mrs. C. {rises) Dear Philip ! I was in the room be» 
fore you knew it, and heard bitter words, though I could 
not guess their purport. Here Ne stood and dashed down 
his gauntlet at your feet, little knowing I had seen the 
challenge. 

Court. How fiery he looked ! 

Mrs. C. And you — how self-possessed ! You picked 
his gauntlet up. Bowed, returned it. Do you remember 
the words you used } 

Court. Not I ! 

Mrs. C. You said, " Think you that one with some 
pretensions to philosophy shall offer his person as a target 
for the bullet of the first fire-eater who may cross his 
path ? " 

Court. Ay, and then he left us, and we saw him no 
more. But I tell you, Adela, there is no man living I 
would rather shake by the hand to-day than Philip ! 
{rises) 

Mrs. C. I know it, dear Horace. And now the pro* 
gramme, {gives him the envelope) You'll see to the 
wines ? 

Court, {goes r. c.) Now you're anticipating me. 

Mrs. C. And the tobacco ? All sailors smoke, {goes 
to him) 

Court. Tut — tut — do leave these matters in my hands. 
I think a leg of lamb 

Mrs. C. Leave all that to me. 

Court, {crosess to l.) Now — then — let me think ; we 
must, of course, have his achievements at our fingers' ends. 
In the first place he's an Admiral — eh ? There's no 
doubt about that ? 

Mrs. C. None. 

Court. Look him up in Whitaker's Almanac — {she 
goes up R.) bless him. Find out what letters he's got 
after his name. One of the best hearted men^ a.^<i "^ 
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successful man too — in his way. But how little brains 
the dear fellow had — even for a sailor ! 

Mrs. C. {tip R., reading Whitakef) He nobly 
risked his life to save others on several occasions. He's 
an Admiral ahd.a Knight, a V. C. and a K. C. B. {puts 
book down, cSt^s down R. c.) 

^ Court. Hqw very creditable ! Capital ! A great 
man ! A very great man — in a small way. 

Mrs. C. a. perfect character. 

Court, No, I don't say that. He had his failings. 
His temper was too nautical. Fifty years ago, Flamank' 
prophesied that I should break your heart in a month and 
told me I ought to marry an oyster, not a woman. Those 
were his bitter words. 

Mrs. C. Forget "them — forget them! He never meant 
them,— And now to the programme. The top box of 
Havanas, I suppose? {goes up R.^ 

Court. A well regulated mind would naturally take 
the top box. 

Mrs. C. Then don't you think yb'u might cut a bunch 
of muscats ? 

Court. And we'll put them on that salver. 

Mrs. C. The salver he sent upon our silver wedding 
day ! What a happy thought. 

Court. I should have more happy thoughts if you 
didn't keep anticipating them. Don't get excited — that's 
all. (fussing abouf) 

. Mrs. C. No, no, I won't, and I want you to be at 
your very best to-day too. You will be dignified and com- 
manding. Let him find that you, too, are a leader of men. 

Court, He'll soon see that, and more. Shall I wear 
these velveteens or put on a frock-coat — eh ? . 

Mrs. C. No, no, you are perfect as you are. 

Court. Very well, very well. And you— you'd better 
hang some precious stones about you — diamonds or 
something. And be sure to mention that the President 
of the French Republic presented me with the Legion 
of Honor in 1879. ^^ ought to know that and probably 
doesn't. 

Mrs. C. I will tell him. 

Court. Dexterously — dexterously — don't drag it in. 

Mrs. C. And you won't forget the grapes ? 

Court. I am now going to cut them, (c.) Where 
are my gardening gloves and the scissors ? 
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Mrs. C. I'll get them for you. {gets them Uj. R.)- 
And mind you put on your hat The sun is very hot. 

Court. Thank you — thank you. 

Court, {up c. pulling on gloves) How am I look- 
ing ? He will be surprised to see how I've worn — eh ? 

Mrs. C. I'm sure he will. 

Court. Ten to one he's bald — all old sailors are. 
Stop I A brilliant idea — a grand idea I {flinging gloves 
on sofa, L.) You remember that old sherry, the Santa 
Domingo your dear father was so proud of? There are. 
two bottles left, (gets R. Music No, 2) 

Mrs., C (c.) A happy idea indeed I 

Court. So I think. The keys quickly, {she gets 
them from her chatelaine) A golden wine for a golden 
wedding day. {taking keys) We'll astonish him— we'll 
dazzle him. Ha— ha— bless him. He shan't forget his 
return to Tunbridge Wells, {pause, exit, L.) 

Mrs. C. (goes to table R.) Dear fellow, {crossing 
slowly, L. c.) But who could help feeling this meeting, 
what a change since the last time we met. (c.) How 
many years have passed away since then — how many 
friends with them. The landmarks in time are always 
graves, I suppose. They vanish, the men and women, 
like the flowers we have known and loved in the gardeU) 
(r. c.) The dear flowers give us scent and sweetness, 
the dear fellow-beings give us love ; and as each goes, 
(r.) less love is left for us — ^less and less love, (exit, r.) 

Old-fashioned tune is whistled slowly in the gar* 
den. Admiral Flamank appears at window' 
R. c. still whistli/tg. He is a stalwart man, 
well.dr/ssed in frock-coat, white wais coat, etc. 

Flam. Empty ! I thought somebody would be sure 
to hear and recollect. I'll march right in and let *em 
find me. The same room — the very window I strode out 
of fifty years ago. Nothing changed, not a stick — not a 
picture ! It's like a dream ! t snail begin to think my* 
self a boy again if somebody doesn't come- to convince 
me. There — there she is. {takes hat off; looking at oil 
painting, r. c.) As I remember her, ^ {pause) God 
bless those eyes. But she must have changed {puts hat 
down) ot course, of course. Time's so damned ungal- 
lant. 1 dare say she looks— well fifty — not younger than 
that— impoisible. (gets IL) There's a new picture— 
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Methuselah, I should think, {looking at portrait of the 
professor) Good Heavens ! It can't be — it can't be 
Courtley \ Not dear old Horace I Yes, it is, by Jove ! 
a presentation portrait. {Reading under picture) ,WelI, 

well, poor old chap, he has worn badly, (goes l). That 
comes of working your brains too hard, no doubt, {look- 
ing at another picture L). Myself as I was then in my 
lieutenant's togs. Fancy their keeping that ! Bless them. 
{pause) Why don't somebody come ? Let me try the 
whistle again. Adela would remember that tune if she 
heard it. {whistles ponderously the former old melody). 
No, she wouldn't — I didn't whistle so when I was a 
youngster — when — {goes back to Adela*s picture) Eh, 
pretty eyes ? You don't grow old ? You're immortal, 
like the cherubs up aloft, bless your sweet face, {pause). 
You never guessed that a certain headstrong young fool's 
heart was cracking for you. Your twin brother you 
called me, Adela. Like a brother ! Like a brother ! 
Aye ! aye ! Those are words that have made many a 
better fellow than I am pull a long face and feel life's a 
mockery. 

Enter MRS. Courtley, R. She sees Flamank looking at 
her picture with his back towards her; she takes a 
Uep forward — stretches out her hand and stops, 

i Her hand falls again as she stops, betraying no little 

' 'emoUon. 

Flam, {turning and bowing) I must crave your 
pardon, madam, for this sudden intrusion. Professor and 
Mrs. Courtley live here ? 

Mrs. C. Philip! It is Philip! 

Flam. Not — not Adela ! {shaking both her hands 
heartily) Ah 1 No — no— not tears, Adela. Why, I left 
you weeping in 1848. I find you weeping in 1898. Don't 
—don't say you've been crying all that time. 

Mrs. C No, no. My life has been spent chiefly in 
sunshine. 

Flam. Of course it has— with dear old Horace. Let 
me look at you— the same beautiful Adela. 

Mrs. C. Philip ! The same Adela indeed, but grown 
wise and grown old. {goes L.) 

Flam, (c.) Adela wise and old ! Never ! Im- 
possible ! 

Mrs. C. {sits on sofa) FHty years, remember. 
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t'LAM. {sils R. of her) It was yesterday tliat I turned 
ny back on my best friends, and went out into the world. 

Mrs. C. You were cruel, Phil. But both of us have 
bought of you, often and often. We have rejoiced to see 
^ou leaving your mark on your generation. 

Flam. Yes, I've made a splash — such as it is. But 
Horace, what of him? 

Mrs. C. He grows younger daily. 

Flam. Poor dear old fellow — senile decay is so sad. 

Mrs. C. Not that — no, no ; he has the mental power 
3f a middle-aged man. 

Flam. I remember him ; a sallow fellow, all brains 
and great gray, thoughtful eyes. He got on pretty well 
In the world, didn't he ? I've a vague recollection of see- 
ing his name in print. 

Mrs. C. His name in print ! Philip, dear Horace is 
one of the greatest and most famous living savants I 

Flam. Nonsense ! What ! old Horace ? 

Mrs. C In 1879 ^^^ President of the French Republic 
bestowed the Legion of Honor upon dear Horace, {aside) 
I remembered. 

Flam. I got it the same year. I commanded the old 
•» Flying Fish " you know, and Monsieur le President came 
aboard and ate a ham sandwich, and said some very 
pleasant things, and afterwards sent along the order. 

•Mrs. C. Well, Horace is certainly one of the most 
learned men in Europe. 

Flam. Humph ! And you never wished you'd married 
more iiesh and blood and less bones and brains. 

Mrs. C. Never ! Horace is perfect. 

Flam. Now I think of it he wrote a tremendous bock 
about snails. Ha! ha I He was always fond of snails. 

Mrs. C. Don't please call them snails. Genius is so 
sensitive. " The British Mollusca." 

Flam. Oh yes ! I recollects Mollusca — eh ? I thought 
it was snails. Good old Horace ! How strange it seems 
that such a gifted man could devote the whole of his life 
to snails. Ha ! ha ! 

Mrs. C. Do take it seriously, dear Philip. He — he is 
a very highly strung man, you know. 

Flam. I'm sure of it. I can see that much in your 
face. 

Mrs. C. In mine ! 

Flam. A woman doesn't live wlih a man for fifty years 
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and not reflect something of her life. Recollect those re- 
cent tears. 

Mrs. C. {rises ; goes R.) Happy tears— joyous tears. 
Think this is a great day for two old people. 

Flam, {rises / goes r. c.) For three — for three. Don't 
leave me. out. I won't be left out. 

Enter Courtley l. door ; he has a bottle in each hand. 
He stands C, and sees them before they see him. 

Court, {aside) Not bald ! Not bald ! Tut — tut ! 

Mrs. C. (c.) Here he is ; here is Horace, Philip. 

Court. ( puts down bottles on sideboard up c, and 
comes forward) Admiral Flamank ! Your most obe- 
dient ! {bowing) 

Flam. Professor Courtley I Your very faithful servant 
to command, {bowing) 

Court. Philip, old friend ! 

Flam. Horace, my old hero 1 {they shake hands 
heartily) I'm rejoiced to see Adela and you again — 'pon 
my soul, I'm overjoyed. 

Court, (l. c.) Hale and hearty too— eh ? Relieve 
my anxiety and say that you are hale and hearty. 

Flam, (c.) Sound as a nut, Horace. And you ? 

Court. Need you ask? Look at me. 

Flam. Ah, a good wife keeps a man young. 

Court. No doubt of it, Philip, {crosses l. and 
speaks aside to Mrs. C.) Get your diamonds and don 
gayer apparel. Not black to-day — not black. (Mrs. C. 
goes R. Openly) And don't forget luncheon, {back 
R. C.) 

Mrs. C. No, no ; I'll leave you now to talk over old 
times. 

Court. Remember. Lamb and green peas. 

Mrs. C. And a raspberry tart. 

Flam. Ha! ha! Not forgotten the raspberry tarts. 

Mrs. C. Have you a sweet tooth still ? 

Flam. Not the original, but an excellent substitute. 
(Phil, goes upu; Horace, r., goes to Adela) 

Mrs. C. He is the same high-spirited, generous 
fellow. And — and I declare he is handsome still. 
{Exit R.) 

Court, {aside) Handsome ! Dear old Philip— any- 
thing but that ! (Phil, comes down c, meets Horace; 
they shake hands) - 
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Flam. The same absolutely perfect woman, Horace. 
Fifty years have passed by Adela like the sunshine of a 
summer day. 

Court. Excellent simile, old friend. 

Flam. Yes, but I notice a sadness about your wife 
that is new to me. 

Court. A sadness ? Surely not ! 

Flam. A suggestion of unshed tears. 

Court. This anniversary- 

Flam. Not a bit of it, marriage ! 

Court, (r. c.) Philip ! 

Flam. (r. c.) My dear old friend, I don't reflect on 
you. It's the institution. Married people can't go through 
the world looking as though they were single. In fact, it 
would be very immoral of 'em to try to. 

Court. A bachelor does not know anything about it. 
{gets up to sideboard j gets bottle and corkscrew) 

Flam. On the contrary, a bachelor is the man who 
knows most about it. He gets a bird's-eye view of the 
institution ot matrimony from the outside. ' The prisoner 
cannot tell what his prison looks like, can he ? An oyster 
couldn't give you any information about the Mollusca — 
could it ? . ; . ^ 

Court, {coming down to table with glasses and wine) 
Ah, the Mollusca ! You've read the book, of course ? 

Flam, {sits l. of table, R.) Not yet. I expect it's 
beyond me, Horace ; hardly in my line. 

Court. Well, perhaps not, perhaps not. {gets c. 
with bottle and serviette) But you'll take a glass of 
wine after your journey ? 

Flam. No — no — too early — not till luncheon. 

Court. Remember the occasion and just wait till you 
taste it, old friend ; here's something here will surprise 
you ! {tugs at cork) Hang this bottle ! 

Flam, {rises) Let me do it ; my wrists are stronger 
than yours. 

Court. I doubt it — I very much doubt it. {tugs at- 
corkscrew) Tut — tut — a bad cork — let me try the other 
bottle. 

Flam. I think I could make it'budge. 

Court. My dear fellow, if I can't, I'm sure you can't. 
But try by all means. 

flam, {takes bottle and draws cork with iasi) Ha \ 
ha ! {sits) 
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Court. Well clone ! But I loosened it. I'm sure 1 
loosened it. {back of table, pouring out wine j sits) 
Taste that, Phil, and tell me what it is. 

Flam, {si^s wine and thinks) Why ! {sips again) 
No ! {sips again) It is ! — the olci nectar — the Canary ! 
Is it possible ! 

Court, {helps himself) I thought of it the moment I 
heard you were coming, [rises from the table) Admir- 
al, to you. I am a man of few words, but on this occa- 
sion — from a full heart — from a full heart, sir — the mouth 
speaketh. Bless you and long life* to you. May you 
enjoy a frosty but kindly old age, Philip, and may such 
fag end of his days as remains to Horace Courtley be 
sometimes brightened henceforward by the sight of his 
old triend. (sips wine) 

Flam, {rising) Ditto to that. Here's to Horace and 
his lady — a bumper and 1*11 drain it. {does so) 

Court. My dear fellow {they both settle slowly 

down again) 

Flam, {nodding genially to Courtley's remarks and 
sipping his wine) Ah, the old Canary 1 It warms the 
heart — warms the heart like sunlight. 

Court. Your heart was always warm ; your disposi- 
tion was noble even as a boy. 

Flam. You're too good. I don't deserve such praise, 
Horace, I don't indeed. 

Court. My dear Philip. A plucky fellow always 

Flam. Oh, no ! No ! No ! 

Court. A very courageous fellow. D'you remember 
risking your life ? 

Flam. What ! the V. C. ? Oh, any fellow would have 
done the same. 

Court; I mean when you saved Adela's lap-dog from 
a watery grave in the lake. 

Flam. Did I ? 

Court. I should think so. Accoutred as you were, 
you plunged in and — and seized the liap-dog by the tail- 
while I — 

Flam. Yes ? 

Court. Stood on the bank, and encouraged you. 
Ha, ha, ha ! {Pours out more wine) 

Flam. I had forgotten it. 

Court. It was only a month or so after that, that 
Adela had the fever. 
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Flam. J^h, Horace, we both remember that, ol I 
lend. God wanted her, but he was good and let her 
op with us. What pluck she had ! Talk of man's 
>urage. (Court. y?//j Ylam.'s g/ass) 
Court. Yes, day after day by the side of the dying, 
^il — where the pestilence raged most fiercely — in the 
iart of the battle with death. 

Flam. Yet she wears no Victoria Cross lor it. 

Court. Man ! She will wear a crown for it ! 

Flam. Aye, aye, sir ! Well spoken ! {/Aey shake 
'X7ids, Pause) ^ 

Court. You saved her life, Phil — your midnight ride 
r the doctor's stuff 

Flam. 'Twas nothing, sir. You would have done as 
luch. 

Court. I had the will — not the power. You saved 
dela — you saved her precious life. 

Flam. I was repaid a thousand fold when the danger 
as$ed and she stood amongst us again, (pause) 

Court. Ah, yes, and the day when we were allowed 

glimpse of her, Phil. We came together to where she 
It in the garden — so white — so frail 

Flam. She thanked me, Horace. It was the sweetest 
lusic I ever heard — her voice again. 

Flam. It has been the music of my life, {both drink 
towly and deliberately ^ then put glasses down. Pause) 
11 tell you something you have forgotten now. {pours 
fine out) 

Flam. So you shall, but do let me recall another in- 
Ident while I think of it. D'you remember the day we 
'ent out shooting pheasants, and you had a gun for the 
rst time ? 

Court. Slaughter was always painful to me. 

Flam. Why the birds were safe enough from us both. 

remember, you were trying to explain something to me 
nd we hadn't seen a pheasant all the morning. Suddenly 
ne rose like a rocket under our noses, and you jumped 
ut off your skin, off went your gun and peppered the old 
eeper, Farrant, who had his back turned at the time, 
le thought he was a dead man ; and so did you ; and 
ou went over to him and asked him if he had any last 
lirections to give, and old Farrant said : " Yes, Master 
Tourtley, will 'e please tell the guv'nor never to let 'e goa 
out wi* a gun again, so long as you live." Ha, ha I 
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Court. Curious! That incident had qujte escaped 
my memory ! 
Flam. Ha, ha, ha ! 

Both laugh as Mrs. C. enters R, with a different dress 6%\ 

— diamonds^ lace, etc, 

Mrs. C. The grapes, Horace ; you have forgotten all 
about them, {gives him scissors and he gets gardening 
gloves. They rise) 

Flam. We have been been . drinking the souls 
grapes that grew more than fifty years ago. {goes L.) 

Count, {goes to sideboard and picks up gloves) Ah, 
but my muscats will charm you — my own growing, ipre-m^ 
pares to go up C. y aside to Mrs. C.) Don't forget the 
Legion of Honor. 

Mrs. C. (r. c. ; aside) He has won it too. "^\ 

Court. Phil ! Tut— tut-^tut. What on earth could 
he do to win it ? {exit through French window) 

Flam. Dear old Horace ! The same splendid char- |1 
acter ! 

Mrs. C. (r. c.) Oh, ye^, always the same. Isn't it 
wonderful to think of his age, and to see the keen interest 
he takes in all the affairs of life ! 

Flam, (c,) Wonderful — such a genius too — why — 
{looking at silver plate on table) that reminds me, Adela, 
I've ventured on a little memento of the present annivers- 
ary. It's worth nothing, but I think you'll value it out of 
your regard for the giver. 

Mrs, C. Oh how very beautiful — how fairylikc ! 
{goes R.) 

Flam. Will you wear it occasionally — I should like to 
think you Would. 

Mrs. C. Of course I will, now this minute. 

Flam, {over to her) Might I have the great felicity 
of putting it on myself ? It will be a pleasant thing to 
remember ? 

Mrs. C. You silly fellow ! 

Flam. It clasps behind. I understand the trick of it. 
{puts arm round her Heck to fasten chain) 

Court, appears at window in Panama hat, gloves, 
etc, with grapes in basket. Sees Flam. andfumbUs 
for his glassest 
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■ Gdurt. Good Lord ! Eh I What I His arms round 
•-where are my glasses ? 

Flam. For auld lang syne, Adela! (fastens chain round 
3terneck, She goes to door ^,) 

Court, (aside) Dammy I He kissed her— -as I'm a 
Jiving man, he dared ! 

Mrs. C. I shall treasure it for auld lang syne, Philip. 
i{exil noi having seen Court.) 

J. Court. She'll treasure it — his arm round— (thinking) 
Ah ! and it was she who asked me to go and cut the 

^grapes. I don't like this. His arm (comes Jbrward 

ito Flam.) 

Flam, (crossing over to table) Ah, old fellow, 
;here's to your diamond wedding day and may I be in the 
land of the living to see it ! 

Court, (aside) He'd throw me off the scent, would 
?he? Thinks I'm blind as well as deaf! (to Flam.) 
Don't be absurd, Flamank. 
- Flam. (r. c.) Why shouldn't you ? 

Court, (li c.) Because to do so I should have to 

■ live until I was a hundred and seven years of age. 

Flam. Yes — with Adela ! 
; Court, (aside) Inflammable old man ! (to Flam.) 
J Get a wife yourself, sir. (aside.) And put your arms 
round her. 

Flam. I marry ? And you suggest it ? 
\ Court. Why not ? 

Flam. You who know my secret ? 

Court. Smother your secret, sir ! 
• Flam. I did, sir — for fifty years. You alone knew it. 
No, no, Courtley, I go single to the grave. I make my 
scrape and bow up aloft as a bachelor. 

Court. You'll be lonely, sir. Not many bachelors 
? there. 

Flam. As for Adela 

Court. Tut— tut — not so much ** Adela," please. 

Flam. Adela is absolutely unlike anything feminine I 
tCver met with. Of course I have been within arm's lengtii 
of a good few women during the last fifty years. 

Court. I believe you, sir I 

Flam. Yes, but Adela 

Court, (aside — vety angry) Adela, Adela, I won't 
suffer it a second longer, (to F^am. coldly) Mrs. Courtley 
is a very exceptional old lady. 
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^ Flam. Old lady, sir ! Is that the way to speak 
ker ? She's a woman in fifty thousand, in faqt not « r 
woman at all — Adela | i. 

Court, (suddenly drawing himself up\ Mre, CoiutI r 
ley ! I ! ^ T <- 

Flam. Hang it all, my dear Horace, if I can call 
«« Adela " surely you can. 

Court. And hang it all to you, my good fellow, if I 
fer to her as " Mrs. Courtley " surely you, a stranger Wl 

Flam, {sharply) A stranger 1 Adela and I strafl 

gers \ Man alive, we were rocked in the same cradle 

She slapped me, sir, slapped me in the reign of Gebrj 

IV. 

Court. Disgusting reminiscences of infancy p 

nothing, sir. 

Flam, They prove that I knew her before you dii 
anyway. Did she ever slap you ? Did she ever call yoi 
a " beast " ? {triumphantly) No, sir ! Adela 

Court, {very angry) I won't have you call her 
•• Adela." 

Flam. Well ! You've a rare dash of the devil's own 
pepper in you for a man of your age ! 

Court, You have no sense of propriety. 

Flam. And you, no sense of humor. But we muste*! 
expect humor from a man of science — eh ? (laughs) 

Court, {mimics) Ha ! Ha ! Perhaps not ! Nor' 
need we count upon good manners in a seaman. 

Flam. There, sir, there I Was that the remark of i 
cool man ? YouVe hot ; you're shaking with shame 
passion ; you're growing red in the gills, sir ! 

Court. I've never been spoken to like this before ! 

Flam. It'll do you good. (Court, draws himself u^ 
Don't get pufted up, sir. I'm a K. C. B. and you're \ 
X. Y. Z. or something else, but we're no better than other' 
people. 

Court. I must be asleep. 

Flam. Well, wake up then and listen to senses 
You're not in your lecture room now. {go R.) • 

Court, {come C.) And you are not on your quarter 
deck. Talk loud at sea, sir, if you will ; but don't think 
to frighten people ashore. You are a mere tyrant — a 
martinet ! 

Flam. Dammy, you're a pantomime, sir ! 
' CoyRTf And YOU, sir, a sorry farce. Human nature- 
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Tlam. Hold hard there! What does a waVkin^ 

icroscope know about human nature ? 

Court. More than a walking torpedo at any rate. 

Flam. I blew you up for your own good. 

CotJRT. 1 won't be blown up ; how dare you blow me 

>? 

Flam. And how dare you magnify my faults ? 
Court. I couldn't. What I say is that seven years of 

niority (gefs away) 

Flam. What's seven years ? 

Court. The difference between an empty-headed boy 
five-and-twenty and a man of thirty-two. Let this 
iseemly quarrel cease. The lady has accepted my heart 
id hand. Is not that enough ! 

Flam.^ No, sir, it is not enough. You have cast your 
an black shadow over this fair flower but I'm damned 
you shall pluck it. I say that you have dazzled Adela, 
on her by some mesmeric devilry. 
Court. Conceited ass ! Do you think a sword and a 
ludy uniform are the only passwords to a girl's heart ? 
lilosophy sometimes — -'- 

Flam. What's philosophy ? British ships and British 
mnon, sir, have made more stir in the world than your 
agnifyir.g glass and dissecting knife ever will; 

Court. Ah, my young friend, if you were dissected 
'e should find a vast amount of 

Flam. Of what, sir? 

Court. Of nothing, sir, — done up in a big parcel. 

Flam. And if you were dissected we should find a 
mountain of pompous pride done up in a damned ugly 
fttle packet. 

Court. It you cannot argue without using the lan- 
piage of the forecastle-^but indeed- you escape my 
irgument altogether. 

Flam. And you evade mine. I speak of Adela and I 
by that Heaven meant her for my wife, and by Heaven, 
liy wife she shall be. 

Court. And I say she shall not. You have lost 

.dela because 

Flam. Because I waited, like a man of honour. 

Court. I didn't wait, I didn't insult her by waiting. 

Flam. True love is humble, sir 1 

Court. True love is plucky, sin 
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Flam. True love doesn't rush in where angels fear 
tread like — like a blind moUusk. 

Court. Did you say " Mollusk " ? 

Flam. I chose the word, sir. (gets down R.) 

Court, This from a starveling powder monkey I 

Flam. Powder monkey ! 

Court. It's the only word which meets the case. 

Flam, {coming to k, c.) Then. guard yourself ! 

Court. Come on, sir, come on ! and Heaven defe 
the right ! {they make as though about to draw 
when Mrs. C. enters c, they stand close together, she hee^ 
up the stage behind them) 

Mrs. C. Gentlemen ! Gentlemen ! There is a lad 
present I What means this difference of opinion ? (CouRi 
and Flam, /alt back but each keeps his eye fixed upo\ 
the other. They do not look at Mrs. C.) 

Flam. It means, girl, that the world has grown t 
small to contain Horace Courtley and myself. 

Court. Perhaps from the lady's own lips you wil 
accept the truth which you reject from mine, Philip 
Flamank. 

Mrs. C. What in the name of fortune has happened \ 
Why, you are both quite cross ! 

Flam. Adela, I have but now left your sainti] 
mother, who, as you know, favours my^— 

Court. And your honoured father has but now coft 
firmed my hopes. He declares — — 

Mrs. C. My parents, you speak of I (aside) my father 
My mother ! The moss is old on the marble 'that cover 
them I What magic is clouding your brains ? 

Court. You are to know that in the judgment of 
marine person you have erred in favoring my att 
tions. 

Flam. IMl say it again if you like. 

Court. Peace, sir, I. pray you. 

Flam. Why, no, sir, there can be little peace until 
saucy wench makes up her mind. 

Mrs. C. Really, Phillip I 

Flam. Listen I say, this miserable bookworm 
deliberately called me a powder monkey. 

Mrs. C. Oh, Horace I 

Court. And he addressed me as a mollusk! He 
chose the word. 

Mrs. C. Phillip I How could you? 
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Flam. Don't ask questions how. Decide once for all. 
Think what it will be to marry a mere winkle hunter. 

Court. Do not allow yourself to forget what is un- 
happily notorious that marine persons invariably have a 
wife at every port. 

Flam, {crossing to Court.) You lie, sir. 

Court, {speaking under his breath) The lie direct 
and from you ! Endurance can no further go ! I regret 
this incident, Lieutenant Flaniank ; I weep to think a 
fellow creature's blood may stain my hand, but you 
leave me no choice now. {flinging down glove) There, 
sir ! You know what that means ! 

Flam. I do — {picking up glove) as you please. 

Mrs. C, {screams— forward) Philip ! Horace ! 

Court. Eh ! What's the matter ? What's the n)atter ? 

Flam, {slowly) Why — {picks up glove and returns 
it to Court.) " Think you that one with some preten- 
sions to philosophy shall offer his person a target for the 
bullet of the first fire-eater who may cross his path?" 
{^ives glove to Horace) 

Court. Those words — who said them ? Who said 
them first ? 

Mrs. C. Why, you, Horace, you yourself fifty years 
ago. • 

Court. Fifty years ago, did you say ? 

Flam. Fifty years ago, Adela I 

Mrs. C. Look at me ; (Flam, and Court, start and 
look at Mrs» C.) look at one another I Yes, fifty years 
ago these things all happened, 

{They look bewildered) 

You have been living backwards both of you \ 

Court, (l. c.) I'm not quite clear yet though. 

Flam. (r. c.) Nor I — not quite I 

Mrs. C. (c.) Then let me open your eyes once and 
for all. Philip, to-day I have learned the secret you hid 
so well. You were my brother always — dear Philip — that 
and only that. I loved you better than anything in the 
wide world — till my lord and master came. Then I knew 
what woman's love for man could be. You were always 
next, dear Philip — and truly you share my old heart be- 
tween you. {takes hand of each) 

Flam. (r. c.) Adela, I deserve no such reward — 
hot-headed, short-tempered fool that I am ! 
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. Court, (l. c.) Sir, there are no fools like old ones. 
Your hand. Admiral. Let us forget an incident redound-t 
iflg to the credit of neither. (Mrs. C. gets to table) 

Flam. There were cobwebs in our brains. 

Court. Say rather a malign influence, a mischievoof 
imp who has put this sorry trick upon us. 

Mrs C. {gravely) And would you know hxs naave^ 
Horace ? (picking up empty bottle) 

Court. Gladly, Adela 1 

Flam. Then we shall avoid him in future. 
^ Mrs. C. An imp indeed — a bottle imp called Santa 
Domingo, {puts it down j all laugh j' Mrs. C. gets dw^ 
iween them) 

Flam. Heaven bless the good fairy who came to Ofur 
rescue. 

Court. Aye, friends always, Philip ? 

Flam, While life lasts, Horace. 

Mrs. C. So the golden day brings back a golden 
friend. You are great men both. Philip has conquered 
old Neptune ; Horace has conquered many a wondrous 
secret in Nature's book 

Flam. And you, precious lady, have conquered us 
both! 

Court. Tut, tut! You anticipate me, Phil. Now I 
was going to say those very words ! 

■^ CURTAIN. 



NOTICE. 

The attention of those who take part in or organise 
dramatic representations should be called to the law on 
copyright. All representations of copyright dramatic 
'works are liable to fees where money or consideration 
l>e taken for admission, tickets or programmes'sold, a 
collection made, or where any theatre, hall^ or other 
place be hired for such purpose. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the fees for plays should be paid in advance 
and an authorised permission obtained, otherwise each 
person taking part, or causing such play to be repre- 
sented, is severally liable to a penalty or damages. By 
means of the telegraph injunctions can be obtained to 
restrain ui^uthorised performances, which if ignored, 
would lead to the imprisonment of the ofiBsnders. Agents 
are appointed in all parts of the kingdom, and are em- 
powered to collect fees on behalf of the various authors 
or proprietors, and to exact full penalties where fees 
have not been paid in advance. Appended will be found 
a few of the many cases which have been disposed of in 
court. Any information on this subject can be obtained 
by sending a stamped directed envelope to 

Samuel Fbbnoh, Ltd., 89^ Strtrnd, London^ W.C. 



Fees for plays on which Mr. French owns or collects the 
acting right must hepoUd at the above address^or the authorised 
agents. 

To prevent useless correspondence it must be strictly under- 
stood that no reducti'm can he made on account ofaperformanoe 
talcing place for the bewifit of a charity or any other cause 
whatever. 

1, Every person who, withoufc authority, takes part in any 
Play, or causes any Flay to be represented, is liable to a penalty 
or damages. Penalties will always be stringently enforced in 
all cases where the title and names of the characters of a play 
have been changed or disguised. 

By the 3rd and 4th Wm. IV., o. 15, seo. 2.—'* If any person 
,Aiall * * * represent, or cause to be represented, without 
the consent, in writing, of the Author or other Proprietor first 
had and obtained, at any place of dramatic entertainment 
within the British dominions, any such production as afore- 
■aid» or any part thereof, every such offender shall be liable for 
each and every such representation to the payment of an 
amount not less than forty shillings, or to the full amount of 
A benefit or advantage arising from such representation, of the 
^jurr and loss sust^ned bv the plaintiff theref|roip» " 



8. It if no defente that the i»erformaiioe wat Ipi «liii 
eljaritj or by aipnateura. • ^ , , 

In Uie case of Bji^on y. Finch; tried before XheohnS*] 
Aieilf Esq., County Court Judge at Limericl^ in Jannai;!^: 




'prevent us from being charttiflkle here." Tha Jn4gt 
•** There is no use in these observations, Mr. OonnoUj, 7 
Histrionic Society want to be charitable thay cannot Im 
Mr. Byron's expense." And in the case of French t* 
tried at the Blioomsbury County Court, Londpn, in Fe 
1881, the defendant contended "that as he had not beim; 
for his seryices, and the performance was for the 
another member of the Club, he was not liable; " .The 
Francis Bacon, Esq., said " The law was very dear, i 
defendant was liable. " 

3. It is immaterial where the performance takes |>1aoeb - 
"What is said by all the Judges just comes to Uiis; thai I 

very first time you use a place for the performance of a d 
matic piece, that constitutes the place then for the first tini 
' Place of Dramatic Entertainment. ' ' Palmer y. BrassingtitNk 
Judgment of Thomas Ellison, Esa., Judee of the County Go 
of Yorkshire, holden at Sheffield. " The use for the time 
question, and not for a former time, is the essential h 
' Bussell y. Smith, ' 12 Q. B. , N. S. , 217. " 

4. It is no defence that money was not taken. 

" Although in the case of * Bussell y. Smith, * referahee y 
made to the fact that no charge was made at the door, that ^ 
no element at all in considering the question whether a plao 
a place of Dramatic Entertainment. ' Palmer y. Brasaingtoo. 
. Fees, however, need not be paid for performances tal 
I adb^in a private dwelling house to invited guests, where 
mon^ "br consideration be taken for admission, ticketi or | 
grammes sold, or a collection made. 



5.'.jJBbrformances by Private Clubs, 
"Iff^c 



^ ^^e action French v. Theobalds and others, Judgnc 
was'^giVbn in the Queen's Bench Division for separate penal 
and for costs against the President and Secretary reapecti^ 
of a Club when a dramatic piece was performed to an audit 
composed of members, and although no charge was made 
admission, Uie subscription of membership was held to bo 
oonsideration for admission." 

6. The fee must be paid prior to performance. 

In the case of French v. Dye, neard at the Camben 
County Court, the defendant contended that he had tendf 
the fee after the performance, but that the plaintiff had 
fused to accept it The Judge said that the law clearly sts 
that consent in vrritine of the Author or Proprietor mnat 
first had and obtained, and gave judgment for tH« pUui 
for the full penalty and costs. 

It is not required by law to have a notice printed on a fil 
to the effect that it is copyright, and a play must not ba o 
•idered free because it does not contain eqch co^ina, 
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